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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes the development of a needs assessment guide that is user-friendly, 
facilitates the development of the youth-counsellor relationship, and is sensitive to gen- 
der, sexual orientation, and cultural diversity. Through a three-phase collaborative proc- 
ess with counsellors and youth, the major issues in needs assessment were uncovered 
and a youth sensitive needs assessment guide that supports a strong positive working 
alliance between counsellor and youth was developed. The project highlights the im- 
portance of involving youth in assessing their own needs. Suggestions for supporting 
workers in needs assessment activities are provided. The needs assessment guide and 
background information on the development project are available on-line at http:// 
web.uvic.ca/cyc/naty. 

RESUME 

Get article decrit I’elaboration d un guide d’evaluation des besoins d’utilisation facile, 
qui contribue a etablir des relations efficaces entre les jeunes et les conseillers et con- 
seilleres, et qui tient compte des differences entre les sexes, de I’orientation sexuelle et de 
la diversite culturelle. Par le biais d un processus de collaboration a trois phases entre les 
conseillers et conseilleres et les jeunes, les questions principals relatives a revaluation 
des besoins ont ete identifiees. Celles-ci ont servi a la conception d’un guide d’evalua- 
tion des besoins axe sur les jeunes et favorisant la creation de relations fructueuses et 
positives entre les conseillers et conseilleres et les jeunes. Ce projet souligne I’impor- 
tance d’impliquer les jeunes dans revaluation de leurs propres besoins. Des suggestions 
sont offertes pour appuyer les praticien(ne)s dans I’accomplissement des activites d’eva- 
luation des besoins. Le guide d’evaluation des besoins ainsi que des renseignements 
generaux sur le projet d’elaboration du guide sont disponibles en ligne a I’adresse sui- 
vante : http://web.uvic.ca/cyc/naty. 

Counsellors who work with children and youth must assess and respond to 
the needs of those they work with on an almost constant basis. This process is 
difficult for a number of reasons, including the lack of a consistent and universal 
definition of what constitutes a need (Colton, Drury, & Williams, 1995). Need, 
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as defined by Altschuld and Witkin (2000), is “a measurable discrepancy be- 
tween the current and desired status for an entity” (p. 253). McKillip (1987) 
defines need as “the value judgment that some group has a problem that can be 
solved” (p. 10). Both these definitions imply that a problem or a measurable 
discrepancy can be recognized and defined. But Posavac and Carey (1985) note 
that need definition is dependant upon who is doing the defining, and Colton, 
Drury, and Williams (1995) concur that the term, need, has changing and com- 
peting definitions and suggest that numerous difficulties exist in operationalizing 
concepts of need. Others note that need, like risk and resiliency, is not a static 
construct and is best viewed as dynamic and evolving (Bradshaw, 1 972; Johnson, 
Meiller, Miller, & Summers, 1987; Wright, Williams, & Wilkinson, 1998). 

Although the difficulty in defining need presents its own challenges, a further 
complication is introduced by a lack of distinction in the literature on needs 
assessment between the use of the term, need and the use of the term, risk. As a 
number of researchers have pointed out, even in the literature that purports 
to have a needs focus there is instead, an emphasis on risk and resiliency to 
risk (Henderson, Aydiett , & Bailey, 1994; Hodges, 1999; Kroll, Woodham, 
Rothwell, Bailey, Tobias, Harrington, &c Marshall, 1999; Ottenbacher, Taylor, 
Msall, & Braun, 1996; Towberman, 1992). Needs assessment that is collapsed 
into risk assessment tends to be deficit-focused, that is, concerned with problem- 
atic conditions and behaviours rather than with strengths and potential (Ernst, 
2000; Henderson, Aydiett,, & Bailey, 1994; Hodges, 1999; Kroll et ah, 1999; 
Ottenbacher et ah, 1996; Towberman, 1992). Deficit-based approaches mask 
the ability of individuals to thrive even in adversity, and do not create a basis for 
the kind of strengths-based assessment that was suggested by Wolin, Wolin, and 
Wieczorek (1999) as preferable to “narrow models that emphasize people’s vul- 
nerability, the power of disease processes and professional expertise” (p. 3). 

Finally, risk assessment should not be confused with or substituted for needs 
assessment. More than thirty years ago, Garmazy (1971) suggested that risk as- 
sessment be approached with caution, and made clear that the presence of a risk 
factor or an adversarial circumstance in the life of an individual is not predictive of 
what will happen in the future. This observation has been confirmed by Werner 
and Smith (1992) and others for example, Masten (1999), who found that more 
than half of the children studied who were categorized as high risk, grew up to be 
happy, successful people. Thus, a focus on risk factors alone will not help research- 
ers or counsellors to predict or determine outcome (Mangham, McGrath, Reid, 
& Stewart, 1995), nor will it help to determine need. 

The difficulties with needs assessment identified in the literature first came to 
our attention in the context of our work with youth custody officers on the 
design of a staff-driven program for ongoing staff development (Artz, Blais, & 
Nicholson, 2000a&b). Custody officers and their colleagues from local youth 
serving agencies and the British Columbia Ministry for Children and Family 
Development (BCMCFD), expressed concern about their ability to adequately 
plan for their clients because the assessment materials they had at their disposal 
did not sufficiently support them in their efforts to assess youth needs and 
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strengths and focused instead on youth’s risks and deficits. These counsellors’ and 
youth workers’ concerns and their willingness to become involved in finding 
ways to remedy their situation with regard to needs assessment gave the impetus 
for the creation of a collaborative project involving them, the youth with whom 
they worked, and with us in the development of a Guide for needs assessment for 
youth, (Artz, Nicholson, Halsall, & Larke, 2001)' that is described here. 

METHOD 

The development of the Guide for needs assessment for youth was conducted in 
(Artz et ah, 2001) three phases and followed a participatory action research ap- 
proach grounded in the principles that: research questions or problems about 
any particular phenomenon originate in the location that gives rise to the ques- 
tion or problem; those involved in the articulation of a particular question or 
problem have the capacity to create knowledge and theory that speaks to the 
question or problem and are also in the best position for giving meaning to and 
shedding light upon the question or problem they have identified (Cuba & Lin- 
coln, 1989; Maguire, 2001; Reason & Bradbury, 2001; Stringer, 1999). 

With these principles in mind, we brought together willing counsellors 
employed by the BCMCFD and by youth serving agencies in three different 
Vancouver Island communities and the youth served by these various agencies to 
focus on the task of creating the guide. We organized the undertaking into three 
phases and worked through an iterative process with our research participants to 
create the guide. 

Phase I: Participant Development 

In Phase I, 21 counsellors (14 females, 7 males) who worked in youth outreach, 
special care fostering, probation, sexual abuse counselling, youth and family 
counselling, youth forensics, youth custody, youth corrections, child protection 
and child welfare came forward to collaborate with us on gathering information 
about the theoretical and practical approaches to needs assessment used by coun- 
sellors working in the participating agencies. In addition, those involved worked 
at creating the foci and questions for the interviews with counsellors and youth 
who would be involved in Phase II and recruiting the youth and counsellors in- 
volved in Phases II and III. 

Phase II: Guide Development 

In Phase II, 7 youth and 8 youth counsellors from the youth serving agencies 
listed above were interviewed according to semistructured interview guides cre- 
ated in Phase 1. For youth, the questions focused on their perceptions about, and 
experiences with, being assessed and counselled and on their beliefs about optimal 
assessment and counselling services. For counsellors, the questions focused on 
their experiences with assessing and counselling youth and on their beliefs about 
optimal assessment and counselling services. The interviews with the youth and 
their counsellors generated close to 500 pages of interview data. Each interview 
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transcript was analyzed by at least two researchers, and all team members met 
weekly to share, compare and contrast perceptions about information contained 
in individual ttanscripts (Goetz & LeCompte, 1 984). Transcript data was studied 
catefully to identify the experiences of youth and counsellors with respect to as- 
sessing, undetstanding and responding to need. Participants’ responses were used 
to develop typologies of perceptions and experiences. 

While the interviews were being conducted, the tesearch team also embarked 
on an extensive litetature review that generated 1 500 documents that wete exam- 
ined to locate research on needs assessment materials developed for youth. From 
these documents, 108 publications focusing on, or in some way informing the 
development of, youth needs assessment materials were selected as the basis for 
the literature review that assisted in the development of the guide. 

The infotmation genetated by the interviews and the litetature review was 
then combined, analyzed, otganized into categories and spheres of interest rel- 
evant to needs assessment, and used as the basis fot a Draft guide for needs assess- 
ment for youth. The dtaft guide was then shared with the original Phase I focus 
group members and youth and counsellots who had earlier been interviewed in 
this phase to elicit their comments and suggestions. Changes to the draft guide 
were then made based on the comments and suggestions provided by the youth 
and their counsellors. The development of the guide then moved into Phase III. 

Phase III: Guide Pilot and Evaluation 

In Phase III, the guide was again given to the 21 participants from Phase I, the 
7 youth and 8 counsellors who had participated in Phase II, as well as to three 
academics from 3 Canadian universities who were themselves conducting re- 
search on needs assessment. Additionally, 8 new counsellors (4 male, 4 female) 
and their clients (8 males, 3 females) from the participating agencies were re- 
cruited to pilot the guide and to provide feedback that would be incorporated 
into the final draft for the guide. 


FINDINGS 

Phase I: Participant Development Phase, Key themes 

The purpose(s) of needs assessment. Phase I focus group participants alerted us to 
conflicting demands in theit experiences with needs assessment. For the majority, 
the purpose of needs assessment varied according to agency and government de- 
partment mandate. Thus, while all participants agreed that youth needs should 
ultimately drive the provision of services, they often found themselves required to 
make their mandates primary and to shape both their assessment and their inter- 
ventions according to those mandates. Needs assessment, therefore, really turned 
into an assessment for “fit” between program and youth rather than an assessment 
that sought to determine what services the youth required. Only some focus 
group participants reported being able to work from a youth-centred perspective 
and engage in a process that supported careful examination of the conditions of a 
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young person’s life to assist them in connecting youth to resources that could best 
meet their needs. 

All the focus group participants agreed that they struggle with the ethics of 
reconciling their workplace mandate with truly serving youths’ needs and with 
the knowledge that even if they were able to place youth need ahead of some- 
times very narrow mandates, there were still insufficient resources to respond to 
those needs. Despite acknowledging the limiting conditions under which they 
work, Phase I focus group participants strongly endorsed that “best practice” in 
needs assessment must make youth needs, not agency mandate, primary. 

Understanding youth. Phase I focus group participants also emphasized the im- 
portance of recognizing that conditions far beyond young people’s personal con- 
trols often propel youth into challenging situations. They noted the existence of a 
direct relationship between youthful misbehaviour and unmet needs and stressed 
the importance to needs assessment of a solid understanding of the dynamics in a 
youth’s world. The participants believed that a solid understanding of the chal- 
lenges and barriers faced by their clients prevented judgmental approaches and 
promoted the creation of positive relationships and working alliances with youth. 
They emphasized the importance of approaches that valued youths’ strengths and 
capabilities. Additionally, the participants alerted us to an importance of exercis- 
ing sensitivity to peer culture because in their experience, peer rejection very of- 
ten followed positive change in a youth’s behaviour, especially if the youth was 
beginning to disengage from delinquent acts that have typically bonded the peer 
group. They, therefore, suggested that needs assessment should include a thor- 
ough understanding of the context and social connections in which youth find 
themselves and the effects of these on young people’s behaviour. 

Relationship-building. Phase I participants stressed that effective needs assess- 
ment depends upon the helper’s ability to build a trusting relationship with 
youth and noted that both relationship building and accurate assessment were 
time sensitive. They emphasized the importance of spending time in the context 
that constitutes the daily life of the youth and stated that, “there is no typical 
situation.” They wanted us to understand that no two clients, even siblings, ex- 
perience their living conditions in quite the same way and that it was, therefore, 
impossible to create “cookie cutter” templates for understanding individual life 
worlds and for creating a basis for the kinds of trusting relationships that form a 
therapeutic alliance. 

Our participants told us that they rely on a number of cues to gauge the level 
of trust that has been established with any given youth. They stated that of the 
cues they rely upon, “ 80 % are nonverbal” and noted youth counsellors must 
learn to pay attention to the indicators of trust exhibited by youth, because they 
must wait until trust is established before probing more deeply with personal 
questions in their quest to better understand a youth’s needs. As one participant 
declared, “You have to earn the right to ask the questions.” 

Gender and cultural sensitivity. Focus group participants generally did not de- 
scribe the ways in which they strive to be sensitive to gender and culture in their 
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work with youth. However, they did engage in a discussion about gender that 
revealed a number of biases and beliefs. They reported that girls are often seen 
more as “victims” while boys are seen more often as “perpetrators,” and that in 
general, the overall risk level for girls is frequently assessed as higher than that for 
boys, even when a close look at specific risks indicates that most boys and girls 
share similar levels of risk. They noted that difficult topics such the exploration 
of boys’ involvement in the sex trade are typically avoided especially by male 
counsellors, and that boys, unlike girls, are rarely “tagged” by counsellors as vic- 
tims of sexual exploitation. 

Participants also reported that “girls implode, internalize and show self- 
destructive behaviours, whereas boys explode and show external violence,” but 
these sentiments were in direct contradiction to information that they also shared 
showing that boys are at far greater risk for suicide. Another example of contra- 
dictory beliefs was evidenced in participants’ assertions that “girls more readily 
present their needs to workers and can be more persistent than boys,” read against 
the assertion that “working with girls is more complex; it takes longer to get to 
discover and understand what [girls’] behaviour is about.” Finally, girls and boys 
were compared based on their emotionality, reflecting a belief that emotional 
complexity is related to gender. Focus group participants indicated that “with 
boys, things are very much as they appear,” while for girls, things were far more 
emotionally layered, complex and difficult, often making girls “harder and more 
demanding to work with.” Most participants indicated that they preferred work- 
ing with boys. However, it was also suggested that it was harder to work with boys 
because they “are closed off and angry.” 

Overall, workers seemed to think that relationships were more important to 
females. This perception prompted one worker to say, “Working with girls as a 
female worker elicits more responsibility as the mentorship role is seen as more 
prominent.” No comparable mentoring responsibility was discussed for male 
workers working with boys, female workers working with girls, or male workers 
working with girls. These absences were noted by the research team. 

The discussion on gender remained largely speculative and bound by opinion. 
A theoretical basis for purposeful, gender-sensitive practice was not articulated, 
although the need for such a framework was acknowledged. The discussion 
yielded no information on how participants approached culture other than a 
unanimous endorsement that culture was important. 

Ideal needs assessment design. Focus group participants suggested that an ideal 
needs assessment should begin with determining all the people involved with a 
youth, including their peers, in order to establish a communication network. 
They stated that youth should be involved in every step of the process, including 
goal setting, that youth should be offered choices, and that their successes should 
be celebrated by their counsellors. They wanted the information-gathering pro- 
cess to be flexible and to provide a variety of means for information gathering 
that could be tailored to the youth’s preferred communication style. They sug- 
gested that assessment materials should be constructed to prevent labeling and 
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limiting young people, and that check-list assessments should be avoided as these 
do not leave room to tailor an assessment to individuals. 

They wanted to acknowledge the role of subjectivity in assessment and ensure 
that something of the worker is documented in the assessment. It was their belief 
that assessment should facilitate interaction and the development of the youth- 
counsellor relationship, and make possible the telling of youth’s stories while also 
including some way of assessing the therapeutic relationship. They wanted to 
steer clear of reducing the complexity that is inherent in youth’s lives to simplistic 
categories and suggested that complex issues need to be documented in their 
complexity, and rejected the notion of a “one-size-fits-all” approach. As one focus 
group participant noted: “If the [assessment] tool is [deemed] universal, it is like 
giving everyone a hammer and then everything becomes a nail.” They wanted 
assessment materials to avoid reducing young people to categories and to have an 
open enough architecture that leaves room for counsellors and clients to engage 
in building a full picture of the client’s life and needs. 

Questions for Phase II. Based on the suggestions made by the Phase I focus 
group participants, the semistructured interview guide for youth participating in 
Phase II focused on asking them to define need, and on discussing what they 
liked and disliked about tbe ways in which they had been assessed and worked 
with in the past, what they most wanted their workers to do, how they would like 
to be treated, and how they responded to being helped in various ways. For coun- 
sellors, the questions also focused on asking them to define need, and on asking 
them to discuss how they created relationships with their clients and formulated 
an understanding of their clients needs, made sense of gender and culture, and 
what they believed an ideal needs assessment guide should include. 

Phase II: Guide Development 

Youth responses. When asked to define need, youth responded with concrete 
examples of what they believed they needed. The two boys who participated in 
this phase had some trouble articulating their needs, and both said that they had 
never been asked before to talk about what they needed. Once prompted, they 
were able to answer and did provide examples. Male and female youth spoke to 
the need for relationship, connectedness and care (e.g., someone to sit beside 
them and comfort them when they are feeling bad, workers who genuinely care, 
being listened to and feeling heard, having someone with whom they could con- 
nect, who would help them to see how they might be hurting themselves, who 
would advocate for them and respect their right to not answer questions that they 
found to be too personal). They also told us quite plainly, that unless they felt 
they could trust their helpers, they would not open up nor would they tell the 
truth about their thoughts, feelings, and situations. They spoke about basic needs 
like money, food, shelter, an education, responsibility, self-definition, time to 
work things out, stability, less adult control, and more help with avoiding harm- 
ful behaviours. They also spoke about peer pressure, the need for friendship and 
their fears of being judged negatively by peers if they were seen as cooperating 
with adults. 
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Counsellors’ responses. Counsellors had some difficulty defining need, that is, 
treating the term as a concept. Rather than offering definitions, like youth, they 
offered concrete examples of the kinds of needs that they saw in the young people 
they setved. Examples that spoke to youth needs fit into four categories: (a) posi- 
tive relationships with adults (e.g., youth need nonjudgmental, healthy adult 
models, supportive involvement with adults, increased access to workers, and 
help heyond their practical needs); (b) experiences of capability and strength 
(e.g., opportunities, resources and skills to take control of their own lives, some 
freedom to find their own way, and opportunities to learn positive coping 
mechanisms); (c) experiences of mattering and being cared for (e.g., increased 
access to helpers, along with much less counsellor turn over, a sense of safety and 
comfort, acceptance of their feelings along with an understanding that their act- 
ing out behaviours reflected unmet needs, help with working through conflict); 
(d) experiences with connectedness (e.g., respect along with support and encour- 
agement, involvement with a larger community to which youth could belong, 
and feeling supported in facing their problems — that is not "going it alone”). 

Youth and counsellors acknowledged and discussed the importance of a num- 
ber of issues also identified by Phase I participants: genuine relationships based 
in trust and a nonjudgmental approach, having the time to fully get to know one 
another, working from strengths and leaving room for mistakes, assuming a ca- 
pacity for youth to contribute to the process, focusing on the present and the 
future, making space for youth to articulate their own needs, considering gender, 
sexual orientation and culture, making room for individual difference, working 
collaboratively with young people’s peers, families and with other counsellors, 
exercising respect, and reflecting on one’s own biases and standpoints. When 
asked to speak to assessment, the central theme that emerged for both youth and 
counsellors was the notion that a true and useful assessment, one that could lead 
to a change plan with buy-in from the young person, could only grow out of a 
trusting relationship that made it possible for the counsellor to really understand 
the young person’s situation. 

Literature review. Our literature review echoed our discussions with counsel- 
lors and youth and supported our findings that needs assessment is a dynamic 
undertaking that requires an affirmative orientation built upon a collaboration 
between counsellor and client. The literature strongly supports the importance 
of positive youth-counsellor relationships (c.fi, Brendtro, Brokenleg, & Van 
Bockern, 1990; Richardson, 2001; Ricks & Charlesworth, 2000; Sharpe, 2001a; 
Sharpe, 2001b; Van Bockern, 1998). With respect to relationship, Clark (2001) 
stresses a very important point: it is the youth’s assessment of the alliance [rela- 
tionship] that matters. If a youth does not feel the relationship with the counsel- 
lor is positive, the relationship is not really workable, regardless of how it may be 
defined by the worker. Some factors that may inhibit the formation of a positive 
working relationship identified in the literature include differences in age, gen- 
der, income, social class and religious affiliation (Sue, 1981), cultural differences 
(Reisman & Ribordy, 1993) and lack of time (Redl, 1966). 
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Prominent in the literature is the suggestion that challenging behaviours 
should be read as signals of need, that is, as compensatory behaviours (Adler, in 
Corey, 2001 ; Dreikurs &c Cassel, 1990). When counsellors understand misbehav- 
iour in this way, they can work with youth in a way that gets at the foundation of 
troubling behaviours. They can also work more effectively towards establishing a 
positive relationship with their clients by approaching misbehaviours in this way. 

Further, the literature suggests that counsellors must pay attention to their 
theories about how problems develop and how change occurs in order to make 
sure that their assessments have the potential to be followed by positive results 
(Reisman & Ribordy, 1993). Choices about intervention depend heavily on the 
orientation and philosophical assumptions of those choosing the intervention 
(Hyman, 1997). The choice of explanation lies with the helper, and is not neces- 
sarily immediately evident in the presenting problem. It is, therefore, vitally 
important that counsellors recognize their theoretical biases and strive to remain 
open to multiple explanations for the same behaviour challenges before 
definitively deciding on one.^ 

As well as understanding their own theoretical orientations, counsellors must 
understand their clients’ orientations. How clients see their problems has a direct 
effect on their willingness to engage in behaviour change. Prochaska, DiClemente 
and Norcross (1992) outline the importance of assessing readiness for change 
when working with youth on needs assessment. They posit that people move 
through five stages in the process of personal change: precontemplation, contem- 
plation, preparation, action and maintenance. Youth who appear unmotivated or 
resistant may well be reacting to interventions that are inappropriate to their loca- 
tion in the change process. Richardson (2001) suggests the importance of, “inter- 
vention, which meets the youth where they are,” and stresses that unless we 
engage in interventions based on these understandings, “we are seldom helping 
the youth learn, grow and develop” (p. 40). 

The literature points to the importance of avoiding stereotyping and allowing 
each person’s individual sense of gender, culture and sexual orientation to surface 
during the assessment process.^ Needs assessment should create a space in which 
youth can express their conceptions about, and experiences with, gender, sex 
roles, sexual orientation, cultural diversity and ethnic attachments, while care- 
fully avoiding questions that serve to perpetuate stereotypes and essentialism and 
create barriers to working effectively with youth"* . 

Combining findings: Developing a draft guide. We combined the findings from 
our analysis of the transcripts with the knowledge gained from the literature 
review to develop a draft guide. Our research underlined the importance of a 
relationship-based, ecological approach to assessment that in a respectful and 
supportive way considers all the systems within an individual’s life: intrapersonal, 
family, peer, social, cultural and community, and pays attention to gender and 
culture, and emphasizes strength and capability. 

To support relationship building and dialogue, we designed the guide to be 
used as a workbook that is shared by counsellor and youth who ask each other 
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suggested reciprocal questions that explore areas that our focus groups, inter- 
views and literature review suggest are the key to needs assessment. We chose five 
domains for ease of use: Context, Caring, Connectedness, Capabilities and Change, 
and incorporated questions into each domain such that all the identified areas of 
needs assessment were covered. 

The Context domain includes questions about the young person’s world (en- 
vironment): where he/she is living, school, the neighborhood and community, 
the youth’s cultural and ethnic heritage, and his/her gender identity and level of 
community support. The Connectedness domain includes questions about the 
young person’s relationships with family and friends, as well as questions aimed 
at helping the young person and the counsellor to build a working alliance. 

The Care domain includes questions that help youth and counsellor talk about 
self-care and about their emotions, their expectations of each other, and about 
the youth’s feelings and expectations of others involved in the youth’s life. The 
Capability domain focuses on what the youth can already do or has done, em- 
phasizes the young person’s strengths and achievements, and helps the youth 
and the counsellor to plan for the youth’s future. Finally, the Change domain 
explores the youth’s sense of responsibility and involvement in facing his or her 
current identified challenges and problems. The Change domain applies the 
Transtheoretical Model for Stages of Change developed by Prochaska, DiClemente 
and Norcross (1992) and, thus, allows counsellors and youth to determine the 
youth’s current way of seeing his or her problem(s) so that they can come up with 
the best way to approach the problem. The draft guide was then provided to our 
original Phase I focus group members and our interviewees from Phase II, who 
all gave us positive feedback and encouraged distribution in Phase III. 

Phase III: Guide Pilot and Evaluation 

In Phase III, the guide was again distributed to the original advisory group, all 
participants who helped developed the draft guide in Phase II, and to three aca- 
demic colleagues across Canada and 8 additional counsellors working with 1 1 
youth who were willing to use the guide and provide feedback. 

Evaluative feedback from participants. Youth, counselors, and academics told 
us that overall, they believed that the guide was helpful in building therapeutic 
relationships because it gave young people an opportunity ask practical questions 
and to explore how they felt about the challenges they faced. They also agreed 
that using the guide required time and suggested using the guide in a series of 
meetings over time. They noted that because of the time requirement, the guide 
was not conducive to short-term work or to settings where youth are given little 
time to get to know their counsellors. They also appreciated knowing that ques- 
tions can be skipped or revisited depending on individual choice. 

Male youth pointed out that the notion of expressing need is difficult for 
them because it does not fit with the “macho boy code.” Therefore, especially 
with boys, a focus on getting to know one another is likely the best way to begin 
discussing need. Youth appteciated the way in which the guide helped them to 
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get to know themselves better, and reported that as a result of using the guide, 
they learned things about themselves and their counsellors that they had never 
considered before. This knowledge helped them to become motivated to work 
more closely with their counsellors and to attempt to make changes that they had 
not previously considered. 

Counsellors and academics appreciated the five domains and welcomed the 
inclusion of a focus on gender and culture. In suggesting revisions, counsellors 
wanted us to make sure that there were an equal number of questions for youth 
and counsellors so that the process would be experienced as balanced. The aca- 
demics wanted us to be certain that a strength-based approach was emphasized, 
that an assessment for risk would not be left out of the mix, especially when self- 
destructive behaviours and harm to others were a possibiliry, and wanted us to be 
quite specific with regard to our questions about gender and culture. 

Creating the final draft 

We incorporated all the feedback from participants into our final version of the 
guide. We balanced the number of reciprocal questions to make them equal, we 
emphasized a strength-based approach in each domain, we noted in the introduc- 
tion and the directions that: using the guide requires time, questions are optional 
and may be revisited, and needs assessment should not replace risk assessment; 
rather they should be carefully linked. We also included several pages of direc- 
tions on the application of the Transtheoretical Model for Changes of Change 
(Prochaska, DiClemente, & Norcross, 1992) to assist with planned change.'’ 

CONCLUSION 

We have learned through this project that in order to help youth meet their 
needs, counsellors must strive towards a continually evolving understanding of 
each youth individually, developmentally, and culturally. We recognize that needs 
assessment is inherently subjective, transitional and grounded in social values. We 
believe that subjectivity of the assessor and the client, the transitional nature of 
any intervention, and the social, cultural and gender-based values that are the 
context for the assessment must always be taken into account. Finally, we believe 
unequivocally that focusing on client strengths and capabilities in the context of a 
strong positive relationship augers well for high quality needs assessment. 

Notes 

' See http://web.uvic.ca/cyc/naty to download this tool. 

^ For an in-depth analysis of theories of behaviour change the reader may refer to among others, 
Corey (2001) or Mahoney (1991). 

^ Excellent references exists pointing to the importance of gender (Artz, 1998; Baines & Alder, 
1996; Canada, 1998; Garbarino, 1999; Gilbert, 2000; Gilligan, 1982; Leadbeater, Blatt & 
Quinlan, 1995; Miller, 1988; Okamoto & Chesney-Lind, 2000; Pipher, 1994; Plummer, 
1999; Pollack, 1998; Tanenbaum, 1999). Similarly, cultural issues are well highlighted by 
Lezak (1995), Neisser, et al. (1996) and Sattler (1992). Finally, the importance of awareness 
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around sexual orientation in assessment work is attested to by Daley (1998) and DuBeau 
(1998) 

Additional discussion of the role of gender in youth-counsellor relationships and the needs 
assessment process can be found in the introductory section of the Guide and in the full 
project report (Artz et al., 2001) available on-line at http://web.uvic.ca.naty. 

^ To view the guide and download it for personal use, please go to http://web.uvic.ca/cyc/naty. 
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